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HONOR IN STUDENT LIFE 

When the doughty Spanish Minister challenged both General 
Lee and Captain Sigsbee to mortal combat and retired to 
Canada to pass eight anxious days in waiting, he doubtless 
reflected the honor-sense of the land of the inquisition and the 
bullfight ; but American gentlemen saw neither reason nor 
honor in a duel ; and the Don is still waiting for a reply to his 
call to avenge the charge that the "Maine" was blown up by 
Spanish treachery. Let the incident serve to show the more 
enlightened view. Mr. Beecher was not far wrong when he 
declared that more honor and integrity marked a single day of 
business in New York than marked a hundred years of pagan 
civilization. The educated wit, if not the universal shrewdness 
of man, compels the appeal to the ever present nobleness of 
human nature. The presupposition, that man is a noble animal 
forces a practical recognition of the fact. To repose a trust 
produces a desire to honor that trust. The eye-servant is too 
often made such by the police-master. Like master, like man, 
holds true with rarest exception. Observe the working of the 
two methods with children till they are eighteen. The sus- 
picious father, the non-expectant mother, will always fail to 
develop a frank, straightforward, ingenuous, winsome son or 
daughter. The irp5>Tov TJrevBos in the delicate and sacred rela- 
tion between parent and child, and between teacher and pupil, 
is that everyone is a rascal till he is proved to be a saint. There 
is a limitless reach in the saying of old Rugbians that they never 
told Arnold a lie because he would believe them. The father 
or teacher that always expects the better things reaps a harvest 
of all kinds of nobleness. 

I subscribe to Mr. Beecher's opinion of modern Christian 
manhood — with one reservation. Unquestionably a state of 
affairs exists in the matter of examinations and conduct in our 
schools and colleges that is not only at variance with other 
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social relations, but also with the higher convictions and possi- 
bilities of students, and indeed is incompatible with common 
morality. Boys and young men (I dare not say girls and 
young women) tolerate behavior within the walls of an institu- 
tion that would subject the offenders to arrest and imprisonment 
under any other conditions of life. This suggests the field of 
our discussion. "Student cooperation in government" expresses 
our theme quite as well as the "Honor system with our stu- 
dents." A wise college president recently declared, after an 
outbreak of rowdyism in his college : 

I am of the opinion that unless the common tendencies toward irresponsi- 
ble conduct in college life are checked, parents will begin to doubt whether it 
is best to send their children to college. The older I grow the more deeply 
I feel that it is the duty of all people charged with any responsibility for the 
guidance of youth to cooperate with all others having any share in that respon- 
sibility, to the end that the young may make the most of themselves. I know 
of nothing which would contribute to that end more largely than to require 
them to respect others and the established institutions of their country. I 
would permit the largest freedom of individual action, on the assumption that 
it will be within legitimate bounds. I would not only tolerate, but I would 
sympathize with, and, when agreeable to them, I would join with young peo- 
ple in all activities in which they may properly engage. 

The theory upon which university authorities commonly absolve them- 
selves from all responsibility for offenses committed by students away from 
university grounds, or not in the immediate presence of the faculty, is a very 
convenient one, but, in my judgment, it is a very unsound one. And they 
are particularly charged with doing all that in them lies to help parents 
attain the higher ends for which they sacrifice much in order to send their 
children to college. 

It is sad to see the extent to which college students think it is unmanly 
for them to reveal the gravest offenses committed by their associates, and 
even to lie in order to shield them. Tattling about ordinary shortcomings, or 
any of the small affairs of college life, is to be scorned. But when an offense 
stains the character of an institution and violates the law of the state, the 
time has come for every true man's hand to be raised against the offender. 
And student and community sentiment upon this, as upon other matters, must 
be much influenced by university action or university indifference. 

Parents too frequently withdraw the home influence from a boy when he 
goes to college. Public officers are too liable to mistake their duty or lack 
the courage to perform it. College officials are too apt to be apprehensive of 
the rebellion of whole classes. But cooperation between these authorities, 
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with confidence in the sense of decency and right which is surely to be found 
in the student body, will make things reasonably secure ; and that coopera- 
tion is to be offered and asked, and that confidence may safely remain 
unshaken. 

But even more to our purpose is the testimony of Dean 
Briggs : 

The most anxious disciplinary work of the year was not the closing of 
probations, though that is never effected without wear and tear, but the strug- 
gle for the suppression of dishonesty in written work. This kind of dishon- 
esty has baffled the authorities. How it undermines the sense of honor in a 
college community was clearly shown last year by the experience of a neigh- 
boring university in its effort to purge itself of this evil ; how it dulls the 
moral perception of what we call " good fellows " in our own college may be 
seen in the lightness with which many of them talk about it. 

That every one of eighteen hundred men shall be honest is 
too much to expect ; but that public opinion should wink at 
this form of falsehood is scandalous. Two years ago the board 
undertook to bring about, through conference with students, a 
gradual change in public opinion ; but soon, and with some 
impatience, it abandoned the undertaking and issued a mani- 
festo in these words : 

" The Administrative Board of Harvard College, holding that the handing 
in by a student of written work not his own is dishonorable and unworthy of 
a member of this university, proposes hereafter to separate from the college 
a student guilty of such conduct." 

This proclamation was designed, first, to give fair warning 
to offenders, and, secondly, to define the real nature of the 
offense. At Harvard College a liar, clearly known as such, is 
ostracized ; a student who hands in as his own writing what he 
has copied from another man's writing may retain his social 
standing as good as ever. Few students approve of the theme- 
buyer and the theme-vender (who, by the way, feel a lofty con- 
tempt for each other) ; and few defend the student who tries with 
copied work to get scholarships, or honors ; but if a companion 
is hard pressed by theater parties, or initiations, or athletics, if 
his standing with the faculty is precarious, if he is in danger of 
losing his degree — he may copy something now and then in 
sheer self-preservation. He has missed an educational oppor- 
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tunity ; but the loss is his only, and need not worry the faculty. 
If detected, he cannot expect credit for his composition ; but to 
suspend him he considers monstrous. He affirms that he did 
what everbody does; that he "had to hand in something," that 
he was not well, was short of time ; that his name on the theme 
is a mere label, quite non-committal as to the question of 
authorship — perhaps that he copied from a book which the 
instructor "could not help knowing," and that therefore he 
could mean no deceit; "he agreed with Thackeray's ideas, 
and could not improve on his language." He adds that he 
learned to "crib" at school. Soon he is reenforced by a father 
who assures the dean that the young' man is the very soul of 
honor, and that this "breach of the rules" is the thoughtlessness 
of a mere boy, which will never show itself again. The Dean 
continues: 

The curse of college morals is a double standard — a shifting, for the 
convenience of the moment, from the character of a responsible man to the 
character of an irresponsible boy. The administrative officers accept with- 
out question a student's word ; they assume that he is a gentleman and that 
a gentleman does not lie ; if, as happens now and then, he is not a gentle- 
man and does lie, they had rather, nevertheless, be fooled sometimes than 
be suspicious always (and be fooled quite as often). Frankly treated, the 
student is usually frank himself ; our undergraduates are, in general, excel- 
lent fellows to deal with ; yet so much is done for them, so many oppor- 
tunities are lavished on them, that the more thoughtless fail to see the rela- 
tion of their rights to other people's, and, in the self-importance of early 
manhood, forget that the world is not for them alone. Students of this kind 
need delicate handling. They jealously demand to be treated as men, take 
advantage of the instructors who treat them so, and excuse themselves on 
the ground that, after all, they are only boys. This double standard is seen 
in both theme-copying and sign-stealing. Its moral effect is probably more 
insidious in the former than in the latter ; for whereas persons more or less 
mendacious pass muster in all society but the best, no decent community, 
outside of college, will put up with a thief. In college, both offenses have 
been tolerated, through the pernicious doctrine, held by some respectable 
persons, that the life of every young man — or at least of every young gentle- 
man — takes in a period of engaging anarchy, during which period almost 
anything short of murder may be winked at as boys' fun. Fun, and not 
crime, is doubtless the motive ; and the fault is no more in the young men 
than in those staid citizens who boast of their own early escapades, and are 
content that their sons should behave no better than they did . Yet, where- 
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ever the blame lies, the real nature of these acts is so plain to anyone, how- 
ever young, who suffers himself to open his eyes, that the usual slow processes 
of education may, perhaps, be effectually discarded. 

If these things exist in the dry tree, what must we expect in 
the green? If a Christian university with a quarter millennium 
of history to dignify and strengthen her, must confess such a 
state of affairs, what of the younger, cruder American colleges, 
remote from the leavening and enlightening influences of our 
ripest culture? Then, too, the charge is made that hazing and 
cheating exist everywhere in the preparatory schools, and come 
thence to the colleges. And these schools and colleges are the 
finest expression and are intended to be the most efficient prod- 
uct of Christian ethics and philanthropy. Do we exaggerate 
when we say the development of a finer sense of honor through 
student cooperation is a pressing duty? In the perpetual 
change, the ceaseless flux of educational ideas, nothing gets 
time to crystallize. One is persuaded today to abide by the 
report of the Committee of Ten, only to be converted tomorrow 
to that of the Committee of Twelve, or Seven, or Fifteen. 
Differ as we may as to matters of educational theory, the 
deathless antagonism between right and wrong must not be 
kept long in dispute. The prevailing method of guiding and 
controlling students in the conduct of examinations has the 
endorsement of the entire history of education among the 
Anglo-Saxon race. And the testimony of the English public 
school and the venerable British universities is quite like that 
of Dean Briggs and any representative head master in America. 
The fatal double standard exists, and with all the self-perpetu- 
ating power of a British tradition ; and students do things that 
would not be tolerated even by themselves outside the walls of 
their institution. These non-ethical distinctions are as firmly 
rooted today as ever — even though the university preacher is 
earnest and eloquent. The golden rule is cheerfully subscribed 
to by the most brutal college hazer, and there would be a stout 
protest against the expunging of the eighth commandment by 
the most unblushing college cheat. 

Then, further, it must be borne in mind that increasing 
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numbers in all our institutions and new methods of educational 
work have forced upon us a wider use of the written examina- 
tion. When many of us were at school and college the oral 
examination usually sufficed. Now it looks as though the time 
would come when speech would be superfluous. The teacher 
will probably send his phonograph to the lecture hall and invite 
any willing "auditors" to take notes, to be reproduced at the 
semester's close, as in one case on record, under the vigilant 
eye of nine hired proctors ! As though the petty restraints 
that may be needed to control the college sneak and college 
snob could do aught but insult the college man and woman ! 

II. 

So much by way of acknowledging the facts ; so much to 
assure ourselves that we are not living as teachers in a fool's 
paradise. You know what has been and is being done to 
elevate and rectify the standards of students. There is first the 
Amherst system (temporarily suspended) by which students and 
faculty cooperate in all matters of college discipline. Second, 
there is the system long associated with the name of the 
University of Virginia, by which the conduct of examinations 
is relegated entirely to the student body. Within recent years 
Princeton and Cornell have done much to vindicate this system. 
Reliable personal testimony can be had as to the incalculable 
gain in moral demeanor resulting from this method. Then 
there is the third form or system of student cooperation in the 
control of the residential life of students in the dormitories. 
Chicago University has some exceedingly valuable testimony as 
to the working of this system. It will be recognized at once 
that the chapter houses of our college fraternities is a form of 
this kind of student help. It remains to articulate these fra- 
ternity houses with the machinery of college government so 
that they may in fewer cases be objectionable. Manifestly the 
former tutorial residence in the college dormitory cannot serve 
the ends in view, for — not to enlarge upon the subject — the 
modern college teacher is prone to care more and more for the 
study and less for the student. 
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Each of the foregoing systems has grown from the convic- 
tion that the authorities must in some way know the sentiments 
of the student body, and in no way can teachers and professors 
come to know as much of the habitual thought and convictions 
of students as through cooperative or honor systems of govern- 
ment. I know one institution where the faculty speak freely 
and successfully through the publications of the institution, 
both to mold public opinion and to secure student cooperation 
in all important matters of policy. This would be impossible 
but for the mutual confidence engendered by the honor system. 
Our students have for too long a time regarded us as their 
persecutors. The older time made so much of the rod that 
we inherit a cumulative enmity. The present generation of 
American boys and girls is not only self-conscious and critical 
to an alarming degree; it is also, and strangely, sensitive — an 
untoward symptom. We have also to deal with the dogged 
determination of Yankee blood to think and act for itself. The 
modern head of a family can no longer be both king and priest 
(BoKj-fXew) much less the head of an institution. For better or 
for worse, his sovereign function must be laid aside or merged 
into the channels of democracy. 

An important conviction is connoted in academic speech by 
a reference to the "third estate." There is the trustee or direc- 
torate body, the teaching body, and thirdly, the student and 
alumni body. Wisely, it seems to me, the third estate, the 
alumni, are pressing for a larger voice in the affairs of our edu- 
cational institutions and their Almce Matres. Let us enforce this 
claim by urging its extension to the student days. If from the 
day a student becomes connected with an institution till the day 
of his death, he is induced to cherish this sense of ownership, 
kinship, and loyalty, the moral life as well as the material wel- 
fare of that institution will be greatly benefited thereby. Cer- 
tainly any time after he is sixteen this may and should be done 
or attempted. All three of the accepted forms of student 
cooperation should be encouraged whenever needed. Nothing 
can be lost ; much that is most valuable may be gained. 

Such an attitude of mind and heart as is here urged might 
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serve its most useful purpose in fostering among parents an 
interest and support that are often sadly lacking. I venture the 
statement that the majority of young men who go to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia go there favorably disposed in advance by 
the home-talk about the honor system. An influence like this 
is held as important by faculties, but is not fully appreciated by 
parents, and hence the institution is deprived of a support 
which would be cheerfully rendered if parents knew its value. 

The rolls of our higher institutions contain our selected 
youth ; and it should not be possible to say of them what Bis- 
marck said of German students, that "one-third destroy them- 
selves by dissipation, one-third wear themselves out by over- 
work, and the rest govern the country," or as put by a dis- 
tinguished educator, one-third go to the dogs, one-third to the 
grave, and the rest are the strength of the republic. It is the 
supreme function of school and college discipline to merge the 
first two classes into the third — not, as we are all too prone to 
think, to eliminate or ignore them. The chief end of education 
should be to transform weakness into strength. If in a republic 
the man must outweigh the majority, then in a deep sense the 
whole body of our educated youth must outweigh the mass of 
our people. 

I cling to the idea that the wise government of our institu- 
tions plays an important part in the formation of our national 
character. The government of a modern school of from 300 to 
600, or of a college of from 300 to 3000, should afford the best 
opportunity for developing the highest type of citizenship. That 
already, even as matters are, a young man is probably safer in an 
American college than elsewhere, should not satisfy us. The 
leadership of educated men in our national life is so certain to be 
increasingly sought and found that we cannot be too effective in 
our preparation of it and for it. I cannot therefore agree with 
Paulsen, so frequently quoted with approval in New England, 
that the "highest ideal in education is vigor and originality," 
Certainly these cannot be the highest ideal of the teacher. The 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race insists that the schools shall 
make men first and scholars afterwards. The Germans and the 
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French take a different view, and so would find it difficult to 
become interested in our problem. But neither the German nor 
the French conception of character-building, while it may be 
suitable to their own needs, should be allowed to acquire undue 
influence over us whatever our gratitude to their pure intellect 
may be. Each country has to resolve not only the problems of 
general culture, but those which are special to itself ; and for us 
the need of higher standards of honor, and of a higher ethical 
culture, is still the most pressing. 

There are persons who are opposed to the cooperative or 
honor systems of government. Whither will he look to effect 
an improvement in the admittedly unsatifsactory state of school 
and college morals ? Granted that there are institutions where 
the evils complained of are unknown, there is no doubt of 
their presence in the majority of our Christian schools and 
colleges. Earnest men in these institutions speak and write 
with deepest feeling on the subject. Thus far — aside from the 
trials made by a few of us who pin our faith and hope to 
student cooperation — no effective means have been found, 
either by law or gospel, to banish what Dean Briggs calls the 
double standard. Julius Seelye found a way ; Princeton Univer- 
sity reports a state of affairs that carries all the weight of an 
exact demonstration. Shall we, the rest of us, continue our 
confession of helplessness? Shall cheating, deception, hazing, 
dishonor, continue to be bolstered up by non-ethical, distinc- 
tions that have acquired only the force that inheres in tradition. 

But it is not only the few concrete, specified evils, such as 
cheating and hazing, that call for new modes of treatment. 
Even though our faces blanch, and our hearts sicken, we must 
face and reform other areas of the student life. Gambling, 
drunkenness, impurity may still be heard discussed by students 
as though these things were but forms of venial mischief. Pub- 
lic sentiment in our institutions of learning, absolved from a 
serious responsibility as it is by our tacit permissions, fails to 
punish the debauchee and gambler even in the court of scholarly 
life. In a community where probably the proportion of law- 
abiding citizens is larger than elsewhere, there is a more defiant 
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and shameless assertion of evil than elsewhere. The Apostle 
Paul indicates a special decadence of the heathen when he 
declares that they not only do evil, but have pleasure in them 
that do it. 

My plea, then, is that our students will respond to measures 
of confidence and trust and stir up their nobler selves to merit 
that confidence ; that there is a large, reliable, forceful element 
in every institution ready to cooperate with the governing body 
in putting down evil of all kinds, and, therefore, should be 
admitted into the most generous fellowship with their teachers ; 
that both the state and the church need, and will increasingly 
need, the citizenship thus begun. 

How read we the lines, 

" Free should the scholar be 

Free and brave." 
" Mine honor let me try ; 

In that I live, and for that 
Will I die." 

Possibly in these words of the master-genius of our Anglo- 
Saxon race, we shall find the needed hint : 

" The sense of honor is of so fine and delicate 
A nature that it is only to be met with in 
Minds which are naturally noble, or in such 
As have been cultivated by good examples, or 
A refined education," 

James C. Mackenzie 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 



